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among our dear children), be pleased to remem- 
ber them with a little soul-sustaining bread, that 
they may be strengthened to hold fast their faith 
and confidence in thee. 

17th. Had the company yesterday of dear 
Sarah Hillman, at both of our meetings and col- 
lections ; she was engaged in testimony in our 
morning meeting. Our afternoon meeting was a 
silent one. At the close of our family reading 
below stairs, previous to retiring, a word of en- 
couragement flowed through this dear instru- 
ment, “to a tried and proved state, who had been 
passing through a long, dark season ;” believed 
if these continued the struggle, the day would 
yet break, for as in the outward creation, day 
followeth the night, so it was in a spiritual sense. 
Revived this precious promise, “ [will pour water 
on him who is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 


ground.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_———____.¢- 


For *‘ The Friend.”’ 
Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 4. 


Among the specimens collected in my last walk, 
was a large, mushroom-shaped Fungus, with a 
dark drab or mouse-colored skin covering the 
top, and having cells or pores on the under sur- 
face. Desiring to examine more carefully the 
structure and appearance of these pores, I cut 
off a thin slice, in a vertical direction, so as to 
lay open a number of the parallel tubes, and 

laced it on a glass slide under the microscope. 
When I came to remove the slice from the slide, 
I found it had left on the glass multitudes of 
spores which had been loosened from the sides 
of the tubes and had adhered to the glass, giving 
a rough outline of the arrangement of the sur- 
faces which had produced them. They were mi- 
nute oval cells, in which the microscopic power 
at my command was not sufficient to reveal any- 
thing beyond the outside coating and the central 
cavity. What particularly impressed me was 
their multitude. On the small part of the sur- 
face of the glass slide which had been touched 
by the Fungus, there were thousands of them; 
and the whole plant must produce them by the 
hundred thousand. 

It seems wonderful too, that these minute oval 
cells should possess the power of sending out in- 
ter-lacing threads, from which such noble Fungi 
should spring as the plant from which they were 
obtained. The mysterious principle of life with 
which they are endowed, is as admirable as it is 
incomprehensible. It cannot be regarded as a 
necessary quality of matter, but as a power or 
force superadded to it by the Great Author of 
all things. The words of the poet Cowper are 
true in a physical as well as spiritual sense— 

“One Spirit—His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth.” 


“ He feeds the secret fire 

By which the mighty process is maintain’d.” 

I placed under a glass tumbler a_ portion 
of the pear-shaped Fungus described in my last 
article, in order to observe the further growth of 
the Mould which had commenced to develop on 
it. On looking at it two days afterwards, [ found 
a part of the surface thickly covered with a 
growth of brown-colored mould which closely 
resembled the fur of an animal with the individ- 
ual hairs standing erect. On transferring some 
of these to a glass slide, and placing it under 


the microscope, I found they consisted of trans- 
parent tubes, as in the Mould first described, 
but less interlaced. As I watched them, I was 
much interested in noticing a fluid rapidly mov- 
ing through their cavities. In one case the fluid 
seemed to leave a vacant space behind it; and 
its movement reminded me of the fall of the mer- 
cury in a thermometer tube ; there was the same 
well defined line between the filled and the empty 
portion of the tube. 

The poisonous white Toad Stool which formed 
part of the spoils of the last excursion had now 
commenced to decay; and at the point where 
the stem and the cap joined, a Mould was grow- 
ing and was feeding on the substance of its cousin 
the Toad Stool. Under the microscope this 
Mould showed a similar system of transparent 
tubes branching and interlacing, as has before 
been described. But this had grown so far as 
to develop its ripe spores. These were little, 
round cells (not oval as in those previously seen) 
and clustered into round balls each of which 
was supported by a little footstalk. The whole 
reminded one of a vine, thickly studded with 
bunches of grapes ; and was beautiful enough to 
kindle some enthusiastic feeling—even in the 
mind of one whose blood was beginning to be 
chilled by the advance of old age. 

Since writing the above, in one of my walks, 
I observed a stalk of Indian Corn which had been 
attacked by smut, which had so altered the fruit, 
that it looked as if each grain of corn had been 
swelled to 25 or 50 times its former size, and had 
lengthened out into a sac of two or three inches 
in length filled with longitudinal threads which 
were thickly covered with a black pigment that 
freely came off on everything that touched them. 
These threads were part of the fungus that had 
destroyed the ear; and on placing a portion of 
the black material under the microscope, it proved 
to be a mass of countless multitudes of round 
black spores, similar in appearance to others 
with which [ had lately become familiar. 

Still more recently I found a fine toad-stool, 
somewhat firm in texture, springing from the base 
of an old stump, with a short thick footstalk, 
which was not like the stem of an umbrella, but 
attached more like the handle of a paddle, to a 
body of four inches in diameter. The leathery 
coat on top was a red brown ; and the under sur- 
face, which in some parts rolled over so as ap- 
parently to form part of the top, was a tawny 
hue, and presented a vast multitude of minute 
projections, so as to resemble the condition of the 
skin which is called goose-flesh. Each little 
prominence was punctured by a very small open- 
ing, so that I classed this fungus among the Poly- 
porei. The next day but one, I found it had 
deposited great multitudes of spores on the paper 
on which it had been placed. Besides this, in 
the shrinkage caused by the evaporation of the 
moisture of the plant, I noticed that the tubes or 
pores had separated from each other, and stood 
side by side like the separate and closely shorn 
hairs which form the nap or pile of velvet. 

On turning to Berkeley’s descriptions of Brit- 
ish Fungi, I found that among the Polyporei, 
there is one genus (Fistulina) in which the under 
surface is at first pimply, but, in which these 
pimples at length lengthen out and form distinct 
tubes. To this genus, therefore, I suppose my 
lant belongs. It is fleshy, and juicy, like the 

sritish species, and like it may be fit for food. 


J. W. 


—_—_————_9 


Eternal life is the reward of all those who, by 


patient continuance in well-doing, seek the Lord 
with all their hearts. 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
Friends in Barbadoes, 


The Island of Barbadoes was probably firgt 
settled by Europeans about the year 1625. The 
Society of Friends early obtained a foothold 
there, and flourished for some years. At its best 
period at least five meetings existed, and when 
it is remembered that the island is only fifty-five 
miles in circumference, and embraces an area of 
but about one hundred and fifty square miles, it 
will be seen that Friends must have been com- 
paratively numerous. 

Among the earliest, perhaps the very earliest, 
ministering Friends who went to the island were 
two women, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, the 
latter well known for her remarkable visit to the 
Sultan Mahomet IV. These Friends, the former 
an elderly person and the latter about thirty-two 
years old, reached Barbadoes from England in 
the latter part of 1655. They took with them 
numerous Friends’ books, which were extensively 
circulated and read, creating a profound impres- 
sion. They were followed a short time after- 
wards by Henry Fell, a distant relative of Judge 
Fell, whose widow became the wife of George 
Fox. Henry Fell is described as having been a 
most zealous and earnest advocate of the religious 
principles of Friends from the time of his first 
acquaintance with them. Later in life he settled 
in Barbadoes, with the intention, however, of re- 
turning to his native land, an expectation which 
was never realized, as he is known to have died 
abroad. 

John Rouse, who married Judge Fell’s daugh- 
ter Margaret, was a native of Barbadoes. lie 
was son of Lieut. Col. Rouse, a wealthy planter 
of that island, and an intimate friend of Henry 
Fell. Both father and son became Friends, and 
John Rouse was a minister ; at one time the only 
one in Barbadoes. He settled in England and 
died there. 

George Fox visited Barbadoes in 1671. A 
number of other Friends accompanied him. He 
remained on the island about three months, and 
though suffering much of the time from illness, 
devoted himself to the cause of Friends, and took 
active steps fur organizing the Society there. It 
was during this visit that he wrote the well- 
known address to the Governor and others in 
authority in Barbadoes, which has been so often 
quoted as enunciating the views of Friends in re 
lation to the doctrine of the atonement. The 
sojourn of George Fox and his friends in the is 
land, was marked bya wonderful revival. Many 
joingd the Society, and the meetings “ were very 
much enlarged and very quiet.” It has been 
described as a heavenly visitation to many “even 
a true resurrection from the dead. The Lord 
heard and answered their desires; and they saw 
in measure the travail of their souls, and were 
satisfied.” 

Thomas Chalkley repeatedly visited Barba 
does during the early part of the last century. 
At the time of these visits there were meeting- 
houses at Bridgetown, Spightstown, the Spring, 
the Thicketts, Pumpkin Hill and Hethcotts 
Bay. In some or all of these meeting-house, 
meetings were held which were “large and 
open ;” but it is evident that the Society mus 
have been, even then, in a declining condition 
in the island, for he informs that the Thicket 
meeting-house had been used to dance in. 
circumstance was the occasion of labor and some 
plain dealing. . 

It is known that there was a considerable emr 
gration of Friends from Barbadoes to Philade- 
phia and other places on the North Americal 
continent. Some of the family names commoa 
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in the island two centuries ago, are familiar to 
Friends here. Among the emigrants was Wil- 
liam Callender, a Friend who was active in So- 
ciety affairs in Philadelphia a century and a half 
ago, as well as a member of the Colonial Assem- 
bly. He settled in Philadelphia about 1730, and 
married Katharine Smith, of Burlington, after- 
wards as Katharine Callender, a worthy elder in 
this city, who was known as the patron and 
friend of Rebecca Jones, during the period of 
her experiences which ultimately drew her to 
membership in our religious Society. 

Benjamin Buck was among the last survivors 
of the Society of Friends in Barbadoes. He emi- 
grated to this country, and settled near Phila- 
delphia toward the close of the last century, and 
married a second wife here. 

These remarks are preliminary to introducing 
to the readers of “The Friend” some extracts 


from the diary of James Cresson, who paid a 
visit, in company with John Parrish, to Barba- 
does in the early part of 1785. Unfortunately 


a fragment only of this journal has come down 
to us; but what has been preserved presents a 
clear view of the situation of what remained of 
Friends in that island a century ago. The 
ruined meeting-houses were there, the grave- 
yards were there, the rock-hewn sepulchres of 
the Weekes family (once prominent in Society 
affairs) in the highlands of St. Philips were there 
—perhaps are there still—but Friends had for 
twenty years ceased to exist as an organized 
body. There were scattered individuals who 
claimed membership with Friends, and in one 
locality a handful who held a meeting in a pri- 
vate house; but this was all that was left of a 
body that once held meetings in five or six meet- 
ing-houses on this small island. 

In collating the foregoing facts the writer has 
consulted the Fells of Swarthmore Hall, and the 
Journals of George Fox and Thomas Chalkley. 
He has also had the benefit of information handed 
down by tradition in his own family, as well as 
family memoranda. A few additional facts have 
been added derived from personal friends, one of 
whom is a native of Barbadoes. 

GEORGE VAUx. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh Mo. 23rd, 1886. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 112. 
DANGER OF DELAY IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
DUTY. , 

A writer in the Christian Soldier gives the fol- 
lowing incident, which was related to him by a 
Christian brother. 

“Some few years ago, I was clerk in a store. 
One day a hired man of my employers, whom 
I knew to be destitute of religion, came into the 
store. I felt it my duty to speak to him on the 
subject of his soul’s salvation; but my wicked 
heart invented a thousand excuses—He may not 
receive it kindly, thought I, since I am younger 
than he ; I had better keep silence until a more 
favorable opportunity. Conscience told me, these 
excuses were vain, and a voice seemed to say, 
“Speak to the man;” but I refused to listen. 
But mark the result. The next day he was taken 
sick, became dangerous, and on the third day he 
died. Oh that I had listened to the voice of 
God’s Spirit, and done my duty! Perhaps I 
might have been instrumental in the saving of 
his soul from perdition ; at least I might have 
cleared my own skirts, and washed my own hands 
in innocency.” 

It is never safe to set aside a clear requisition 
of duty ; for, as in this case, the opportunity may 
be gone forever; and even if, through the Lord's 
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mercy and goodness, another call to the service 
and another opening may be presented, yet much 
loss and trial may have to be experienced. There 
is an interesting illustration of this in the case 
of Elizabeth N. Walker as related by herself to 
Samuel Gummere, Sr., and by him committed to 
writing. 

She had been paying a religious visit in Upper 
Canada and, being about to return to the United 
States, came to Kingston to take boat across 
Lake Ontario. As she approached that town, 
she felt an intimation of duty to have a meeting 
with the people there. But it being the time for 
holding the Supreme Court, and the Chief Judge 
and a number of the great men being in town, 
she gave way to reasoning ; thinking that if she 
were once on board the vessel and fairly off from 
shore, the concern might pass away. Accordingly 
in the morning, she came to the water's side to 
embark ; the captain being the same with whom 
she had crossed before on her coming into Canada. 
At that time, the captain led one of the horses 
on to the sloop by his reins, and the other followed 
of its own accord; but now the horses refused to 
be led. After using considerable endeavors him- 
self, and with the assistance of other men, to force 
the horse on, and all to no purpose, he enquired 
whether it was not the same animal which had 
been so remarkably tractable before. In relating 
the circumstance, Elizabeth said she stood in 
amazement; she saw the cause, and, to use her 
own expression, “I saw I was Jonah.” However, 
having succeeded in hoisting a horse on board 
by means of tackles, they proceeded with a fair 
prospect a little way, when a friend asking the 
captain how long he thought it would take to 
reach the opposite shore, was answered,—proba- 
bly halfan hour. Presently a tremendous storm 
arose, and they appeared to be in danger of being 
swallowed up in the waves. In this awful situa- 
tion they remained about the space of four hours, 
from about 8 o’clock to 12. The captain said he 
had attended that ferry for about 30 years, and 
had never seen the like ; that there must be some 
cause. The man friend then went to Elizabeth, 
who sat overwhelmed with confusion, and told 
her she must give up to return, their lives being 
every moment in jeopardy, she replied that she 
was now willing to do anything. 

He then went to the captain and proposed his 
returning ; but was answered that it was equally 
impossible to return to the place from whence 
they came as to go forward; that he might pos- 
sibly reach the King’s navy-yard, but that no 
American vessel was permitted to land there. 
The place being near, and the sentinel or guard 
in full view, Elizabeth recollected that she had 
been a subject to the King of England, and she 
did not know that she had done anything to for- 
feit her right ; she therefore desired the captain 
to hail the sentinel with his trumpet and inform 
him that one of his Majesty’s subjects was on 
board, and being in distress, desired permission 
to land. The Admiral being at the place was 
appealed to, and a sloop was sent out to bring 
them ashore. 

Being landed, with their baggage, &c., they 
had an interview with the Admiral and some 
other of the chief men, including the Judge afore- 
mentioned. Elizabeth informed them of her 
desire to have a meeting, to which they readily 
assented. A large room was procured and pre- 
pared, notice was given, and at 3 o’clock, (about 
2 hours after their landing) a large number as- 
sembled and a satisfactory meeting was held. 

In the evening, after they had retired to their 
quarters, the Judge came to visit them, and in 
conversation informed them, that being an Eng- 
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lishman, and brought up in what is called high 
life, he had been in several considerable stations 
in government; and that with respect to religion, 
he had been an Episcopalian, a Catholic and a 
Presbyterian, but now he perceived he had 
all yet to learn. At this point he seemed inclined 
to give the conversation a different turn, but 
Elizabeth thought there was still something throb- 
bing in his breast that had not come out. At 
length he said, he had been a great persecutor ; 
that being colonel of the military, as well as a 
civil judge, he had been severe with Friends on 
account of their non-compliance with military 
requisitions. He had supposed their refusal pro- 
ceeded from obstinacy, but now he was satisfied 
they acted from principle, and he was therefore 
determined to persecute them no more. As re- 
spected what had passed, all the restitution he 
saw it in his power to make, and which he was 
determined to fulfill, was, that when any Friends 
came that way with certificates, and desired to 
have meetings among them, it should be his part 
to endeavor to make way for it. 

The next morning they came to the water 
to cross. The same men who had assisted the 
preceeding day in getting the horse on board, 
again offered their assistance. “No,” said the 
captain, the work is now done, and I can take 
them myself;” and taking hold of the bridle 
led them gently in. 

Sometime after this, trouble arising between 
the two countries, Elizabeth was desirous of know- 
ing whether this man kept his promise not to 
persecute Friends on account of their religious 
testimony ; and she learned that only one mem- 
ber had suffered on that account within his ju- 
risdiction and that he had not in due time given 
information that he was a member, neither had 
his conduct been such as to show that he was one. 

In the Memoirs of Elizabeth Collins of Upper 
Evesham, N. J., she mentions that she was sitting 
in a meeting at her home, under exercise, a few 
words presented to express, but for want of at- 
tending singly to the opening, she gave way to 
reasoning oa put off expressing them, until the 
meeting was nearly over; when the langua, 
was intelligibly spoken in her inward ear, “ If 
thou art not more faithful, thy gift shall be taken 
from thee.” She says, “ The language was awful ; 
I was brought to see the deplorable situation I 
should be left in, if after receiving so precious a 
gift, I should neglect to improve it, and it should 
be taken away, and I left, poor and distressed. 
I was led to ery for mercy and for strength to be 
more faithful ; and in fear and trembling I arose 
and expressed what was before me.” 

J. W. 





From the Overland Monthly, (San Francisco.) 


Deciphering the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


“Cuneiform” describes the way in which the 
single strokes are made in this method of writing: 
just as we call a style of writing back-handed, or 
a style of type full-faced. It does not refer to the 
language, nor even to the alphabet, but (so to 
speak) to the penmanship. Each stroke of each 
letter in a “ cuneiform” inscription is a cuneiform 
or wedge-shaped stroke. Instead of this word, 
these strokes have been termed nail-shaped, arrow- 
headed, dagger-shaped, swallow-tailed; all of 
which terms describe the same characteristic. 

You can easily make a pen for cuneiform 
writing. Take a four-square and square-ended 
stick of wood, say eight inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch through—a four-square desk 
ruler will do—and use a corner of one end for 
writing ; this is your pen. Instead of paper, take 
some softish, well-worked brick clay, and spread 





it on a board into a tablet or flat plate, say a 
foot square and an inch or two thick. Hold your 
pen at a low slope, nearly horizontal, with a cor- 
ner of one end pointing downwards over the clay, 
and make strokes in the clay, say an inch long, 
with a dab, a slight lift, and a draw, hitting a 
light blow into the clay, and drawing the pen 
towards the right, and you will make “ cunei- 
form” strokes. There seems to be reason to sup- 
pose that instead of this method by a dab and a 
draw, the strokes were (probably afterward) 
made by a direct stamp, like a type. In stone 
the strokes had, of course, to be cut. 

Towards the end of the last century, Professor 
Grotefend, a German Orientalist of Hanover, set 
to work to study these inscriptions. He began 
by just looking at them, and guessing upon them. 
Neibuhr had already guessed a little. The marks 
were in three columns; so Neibuhr guessed by 
differences in the general appearance of the signs 
that they were in three different languages. He 
also guessed from the looks of the single strokes 
of the signs, that these languages were all written 
from left to right, as we write English. And he 
guessed that the right hand column of the three, 
whose signs were less complicated than the others, 
was the simplest of the three languages. All 
these guesses were right. The inscriptions came 
from Persepolis, which was built by the Achz- 
menian kings of Persia, (who ruled from about 
521 to 331 B. c.,) and they were found in the 
upper parts of bas-reliefs, which seemed to rep- 
resent a king or ruler of some kind. Tychsen 
and Miinter, two other scholars, with this set of 
Niebuhr’s guesses to begin with, had already also 
guessed that a certain character several times re- 
peated in the right hand inscriptions of two of 
these triple sets, might mean king, and that cer- 
tain others found with this might be the king’s 
name. 

This was the point at which Grotefend took up 
the questioning. He took it for granted that the 
guesses so far were right, viz., that probably the 
signs in question were the names and titles of 
some of the Achemenian Persian kings. But 
which kings? Here he happened to think of 
something ; he remembered some inscriptions 
whose’ position and general arrangement was 
somewhat analogous to those in hand,—inscrip- 
tions in Pehlevi, a dialect of old Persian, already 
deciphered, and known to be of the Sassanian 
dynasty, a much later one. He translated the 
beginning of one of these ; and he said, “ Perhaps 
my supposed Achemenian kings arranged the 
beginning of their inscriptions as my known Sas- 
sanid king did his. If so, my Achemenid words 
in the first two lines, are these: 

“TSomebody,] the great king, the king of kings, 
Son of King [Somebody], of the family of Achemenes.” 

Then he looked about for a fact to fit his guess- 
ing. “ What two Achemenid kings were father 
and son?” he asked himself. “Cyrus and Cam- 
byses were; but my two names do not begin with 
the same sign, and therefore cannot mean them. 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes were ; but the sign which 
ought to mean Cyrus looks rather too long in 
proportion, and that which would be Artaxerxes 
too short. Darius and Xerxes were—that will 
do,” and Grotefend filled in his blanks, conjectu- 
rally, thus: 

“ Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings, 

Son of King Darius, of the family of Achzmenes.” 

And then Grotefend observed a detail which 
immensely strengthened his conviction that his 
guess was correct. It was this. He had been 
working over two of the inscriptions, which came 
from near each other, and were probably, he 
thought, not unconnected. The two initial lines 
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were similar in these two inscriptions, except for 
a variation, which was this: In one inscription, 
the sign for king was with the name of the father 
mentioned ; in the other not; and the son of this 
non-royal father in one inscription was the royal 
father of the royal son in the other. Now this 
exactly suited his guess of Darius and Xerxes; 
for Xerxes the king was son of Darius the king, 
whereas Darius the king was son of Hystaspes, 
who was not a king; and Grotefend now con- 
fidently wrote down the dozen or so letters which 
he extracted from his four names—Xerxes, Da- 
rius, Hystaspes, Achzemenes. a 

The key to the cuneiform inscriptions was 
found; although Grotefend himself, in conse- 
quence of not knowing enough about other Ori- 
ental languages, never got much beyond this first 
step.—F. B. Perkins. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 


Though Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers 
With winter’s awful snows are white, 

The tender smell of leaves and flowers 
Makes May-time in my room to-night. 


Selected. 


While some, in homeless poverty, 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, 
What am I, that my lines should be 
In good and pleasant places cast ? 


When other souls despairing stand, 
And plead with famished lips to-day, 
Why is it that a loving hand 
Should scatter blossoms in my way? 


O flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, 
To God my gratitude reveal ; 
Send up your incense to the skies, 
And utter, for me, what I feel! 


O innocent roses, in your buds 
Hiding for very modesty ; 
O violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank Him with all your sweets for me! 


And tell Him I would give this hour 
All that is mine of good beside 
To have the pure heart of a flower, 
That has no stain of sin to hide. 
—Phebe Cary. 


a ee 


Selected. 


ARE YE READY? 


Willy brought his little Bible, 
With a grave and thoughtful look 
In the eyes he lifted to me 
From the pages of the book. 
“ Tell me what this means, dear papa ;” 
And he read me, from God’s word, 
What it says of being ready 
For the coming of the Lord. 


When [ told him of the meaning 
In the words that he had read, 
He was silent for a moment, 
Then looked up at me, and said 
Gravely, “ Are you ready, papa ?” 
Ah! the child could little know 
How the simple question thrilled me 
As, in shame, | answered, “ No.” 


“Tf you can’t tell when He’s coming, 
I should think you’d want to be 

Always ready,”’ said my Willy, 
Looking thoughtfully at me. 

“Tf He came to-night, and called you, 
You would have to say to Him, 

‘I’m not ready. Think, dear papa,” 
And his eyes with tears grew dim. 


Then I clasped the darling closer, 
Smitten with a sudden fear; 
For the words that he had spoken 
Seemed to bring life’s end so near. 
And my heart cried, ““O my Master! 
There shall be no more delay ; 
Make me ready for thy coming, 
Be that coming when it may.” 
—Eben E. Reaford. 


THE WAITING ONES. 
There are some among the blessed, 
Waiting, watching every day, 
Peering through the misty shadows 
To the clear and lighted way ; 
Listening in the dusky twilight, 
Waiting even in the night, 
’Mid the toil and heat of noonday, 
Bending forward to the light. 


And they speak in eager whispers, 
“Can we see His chariot yet ?” 

“ Will the Master come this evening?” 
‘““Will the heavenly Friend forget ?” 

So they stand, these earnest servants, 
Waiting, watching evermore 

For the clouds to part asunder, 
And reveal the open door. 


But they take their daily duties, 
And perform them as for Him ; 
And they read his loving message 
When their eyes are tired and dim. 
They are living lives of blessing— 
Lives of love—for His dear sake, 
While they wait with eager longing 
For the morn of joy to break. 


There are aged pilgrims longing 
For the Master’s spoken word, 

There are some in every country 
Waiting, watching for the Lord. 

He will come and will not tarry ; 
He will fold them to his breast ; 

He will make his watchers happy 
In a calm and holy rest. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Wisdom. 


Conceding as a well authenticated fact that 
King Solomon was endued with greater wisdom 
than any king who lived before or after him, let 
us inquire, “ From whence cometh wisdom? and 
where is the place of understanding?’ In the 
Book of Job it is declared: “ Behold, the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” 

God said unto Solomon, “ Ask what I shall 
give thee?’ Being Divinely inspired, he knew 
and understood somewhat of the greatness of God. 
With a God-given sense of his own littleness, he 
bowed in confession to Him, saying, “I am but 
a little child: I know not how to go out or come 
in.” With such a preparation of heart from the 
Lord, he failed not to receive the blessing he 
sought, when saying : “ Give therefore thy servant 
an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad; for 
who is able to judge this thy so great people.” 
The Lord was pleased with this speech and said 
unto him: “ Because thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long life; neither 
asked riches for thyself nor the life of thine ene 
mies; but hast odes for understanding to dix 
cern judgment: behold, I have done accordin 
to thy word—lo I have given thee a wise an 
understanding heart—and have also given thee 
that which thou hast not asked, both riches and 
honor.” In view of these facts, believers may 
well exclaim, “ Who is wise, and he shall under- 
stand these things? prudent, and he shall know 
them.” Great things the Lord will do for such 
as live in his fear! 

The mind of Solomon being early imbued with 
the fear of God, he was prepared to make the 
wise choice he did. Sensible of his great need, 
he sought and obtained wisdom according to that 
need: receiving even more than he asked for, 
because of asking in the fear of God, and with 
“strong confidence.” When the cry is raised, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” then it 8 
proved beyond controversy that Grace Divine 
being interposed on behalf of the penitent heart 
in order to its justification. It may be viewed 
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as the sinners’ prayer; but we are plainly told 
that God heareth not sinners: “but if any man 
be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him 
He heareth.” John ix. 31. The man born 
blind, as described in the Gospel, knew what he 
said by experience. He having received of the 
anointing by which his blind eyes were opened, 
he saw things in a true light. From such testi- 
mony as his it may be inferred that availing 
prayer for mercy is the breath of God in man— 
returning whence it came. It arises not from 
the sinful nature, but from the “spirit that 
helpeth our infirmities, making intercession for 
us with groans unutterable.” The testimony of 
sacred Scripture is abundant to the efficacy of 
prayer on the part of the upright in heart; while 
the sacrifices of the wicked are an abomination to 
the Lord.” “ Wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren.” Rejoicing in the habitable part of the 
earth, her delight is with the sons of men. “If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” 
P. R. G. 
Providence, Twelfth Mo. 17th, 1886. 


“Qur Elder Brother.” 


On a winter night I was standing on the cor- 
ner of Summer and Washington Streets, Boston, 
waiting fora car. It had been, and was still, 
very rainy, wet, and generally uncomfortable for 
all who had to be out of doors. Suddenly I heard 
a feeble voice behind me cry the evening papers 
for sale. 

I turned to look, and there in the dark recess 
of a doorway, were two little forms, shrinking and 
shivering in the cold and wet. One was a boy 
about four or five years of age, I suppose ; and 
the other one, who proved to be the former's 
brother, was about seven or eight, I should think. 

I noticed this poor, little fellow, the elder one, 
was crying bitterly! His eyes were red, and his 
wizened face and cheeks were wet with many 
tears! 

I don’t think I ever saw such a woe-begone, 
distressed and frightened look in a child’s face 
before! They were both poorly clad, and evi- 
dently the children of poor and severe parents. 

I asked the older one what he was crying for 
and what was the matter? He said that hig little 
brother had dropped the papers in the flooded 
street, and that now they were no good; he had 
them stuffed into his pocket as he showed me, and 
the poor little waif looked as if all hope and life 
had forever flown from the horizon of his ex- 
istence ! 

Poor little fellow! I shall never forget those 
wet and tearful eyes, with their agonized and 
a and despairing look! And then his little 

rother told the secret in these words, “ When 
we go home, he’ll get a licking!” “Why!” I 
said, “If you dropped the papers you will be the 
one to get the whipping.” But he replied, “ He’ll 
get the licking. He has offered to take it for me.” 
Yes! Here was a case of the elder brother wil- 
lingly taking the punishment of the guilty, though 
himself innocent! 

After a little talk I found that the wet papers 
would occasion a loss of “ ten cents!” I found a 
ten cent piece in my pocket, and gave it to the 
elder brother. 

O! how that poor little faded face brightened 
up! And right away I thought of the words of 
our Lord, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me!” 

Then I asked who it was that died on the cruel 
cross to save us? and heanswered, “ Our Lord!” 
then I said, “I give you these ten cents in his 






name ; and you will try to love Him and keep 
his commandments, won’t you?” 
cheerful came now the quick response, “ Yes, sir!” 


Bright and 


I bought a paper from the younger one, and 
then took a passing car for home; and while rid- 
ing, I was deeply moved, even to tears myself, 
thinking of those poor little waif newsboys, and 
of that forlorn elder brother, who was dreading 
the whipping that awaited him when he got home 
that cold, wet, and stormy night ; and it all made 
me think of “Jesus!”—S. Blogden in Church 
Union. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 
The Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 


As a reader of “The Friend,” I am much in- 
terested in the above-named diary; and think it 
well that those left in possession of her MSS., 
allowed them to be thus early after her decease, 
forwarded for publication. 

The Editor of the “Selections” will, it is hoped, 
continue to guard between the two extremes, of 
inserting too much of what may seem to some the 
more severe discipline of the cross or discourag- 
ing portions of the memoranda, and too little 
thereof. Should not the different classes of read- 
ers be remembered in such published experi- 
ences? For while, no doubt, there are some 
who are or have been passing through similar 
exercises as A. W. H. records of herself, to whom 
the fears, the weariness, the painfulness, the 
“mourning like doves in the valley,” will be not 
the least interesting; there are others who will 
most relish the brighter pages of the journal, and 
would not have brought much to notice “the 
perils,” the “watchings and fastings often, in 
hunger and thirst,” to be experienced, in mea- 
sure, by every Christian traveller, feeling “as 
strangers and pilgrims” in a foreign clime ; at 
the same time remembering, that the Apostle 
Paul gloried in the things concerning his in- 
firmities. 

Would it be right in such delineations of the 
religious character and growth in grace of in- 
dividuals, to leave out of view the hardships to 
be endured, the baptisms, deep wadings, and 
painful experiences, especially when these are set 
prominently forth as lessons or way-marks in the 
heavenly pilgrimage ? for it is as “ we suffer with 
Christ,” that we “shall also reign with Him.” 
Is it not a faithful record of these prominent 
traits and points, that gives variety and indi- 
viduality to such Journalists? Thus, Jeremiah 
among the ancient prophets; Isaac Penington 
among the early Friends; and Thomas Scatter- 
good—called “the Jeremiah of his age”—among 
the more recent of our Society ; give a variation 
and spiciness that is agreeable and pleasant; 
while all may be of the “ diversities of gifts” we 
are to profit with, “ but the same Spirit.” 

By these few suggestions or remarks, the writer 
would encourage the Editor or Compiler of said 
“Selections,” in his, no doubt, difficult and 
laborious task ; appreciating, somewhat, the diffi- 
culty of pleasing the critical taste or preference 
of all. 





Better do it at once.—It was a whimsical plan, 
that of my dear old grandmother. If ever she 
found a hole in a towel or tablecloth, she pinned 
it up, with a label appended, “must be mended ;” 
and it was then committed to a drawer in her 
wardrobe, probably never to be thence removed 
so long as my grandmother lived. Now, it oc- 
curs to me there are many more things in the 
world which we all agree must be mended, besides 
my old grandmother’s towels and tablecloths. 
We each have our individual failings, which 


must be mended. Let us look to them, and in- 
stead of imitating the example of my‘ grand- 
mother, as we are sadly too much disposed to do, 
let us begin to mend the moment we have de- 
cided what must be mended.— People’s Journal. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Through Heights and Depths. 


To every child of God there must come some 
days of blighting sorrow ; some days when the 
dark clouds shut out our sense of his loving Provi- 
dence ; days wherein mothers, weeping for their 
children, refuse to be comforted, because they 
are not, and strong men are bowed under a heavy 
load of care. 
“There is no flock, however watched and tended 

But one dead lamb is there ; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.” 

We sometimes question vainly why the fairest 
earthly flowers are plucked to bloom in heavenly 
fields ; or why the helpless, clinging thing, should 
be “ floating down in the dark march of Death.” 
We learn great lessons slowly. But to the faith- 
ful, believing, trusting soul there is no surer truth 
than this,—“ In the hereafter we shall know.” 

Words of comfort fall, how often, cold and 
lifeless on the hearts already broken. To these 
dwellers in the valley how dark the world does 
seem. The mighty ministration of the dew is 
full of refreshing to everyone of the countless 
myriads of thirsting grass-blades. The slow com- 
fort and the sure healing of opened wounds by the 
Comforter, who is a physician of value, is no less 
proof that the process is divine. The man of 
sorrows came to be a burden bearer. Blessed is 
the thought, that every stricken soul has an es- 
pecial friend in Christ! 

“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
I wonder if ever yet, any among the uncounted 
multitudes of men, have had greater cause for 
casting away all hope than Job had? 

He was poor, forsaken, wasted by sickness, 
friendless, outcast, tempted in all things; yet 
hear, from out of these depths, his words, “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” That 
freighted word, so full of meaning, “ trust, trust 
in Him!” Lord, increase our faith in thee. Or 
that fathers’ despairing cry, “Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” 

O, let us walk more faithfully in the footsteps 
of Christ’s companions, more earnestly follow 
after Him in the way of his teaching, and we 
may yet, through faith, obtain sight of those 
heights, where we can exclaim in the fullness of 
assurance, “Now I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and because he lives, I live also.” 

Let this be an individual work with us, and 
theri we do already know of the establishment of 
a kingdom wherein there is no more night and 
no more grief. Then there may be ups and downs, 
tribulation, trials and cares in our heavenward 
journey but we may be assured that beyond these 
“heights and depths” the orbit of our lives can 
never go. 

“ Here is the sorrow, the sighing, 
Here is the cloud and the night; 
Here is the sickness, the dying, 
There are the life and the light.” 
G. G. M. 


antonnnipnshiniyitjintitiinianats 

The anointing within is the great and only or- 
dinance of the saint’s preservation from Anti- 
christ’s power : for, if they step forth but so much 
as into a prayer against Anti-christ, out of this, 
they are caught in his snare,—and are serving 
him in that very prayer, which they may seem 
with great earnestness and zeal to put up against 
him.—J. Penington. 
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Touching Trust Funds. 


The very first unauthorized touch of a dollar 
of trust funds, under any circumstances, is poison. 
It is like the prick of the dissecting-needle to the 
doctor who is conducting a post-mortem. The 
whole moral sense becomes poisoned. 

An officer in one of our banks many years ago 
purloined a sum of money—not very large—to 
enable him to pay for his small and modest 
house. He was a man of most exemplary private 
life. He told me that he had not a thought of 
keeping the money, but fully expected and in- 
tended to return every dime. But every thing 
went against him from the moment that he 
touched that fatal money. Having been de- 
tained from his teller’s desk for just one day the 
discovery came, and with it the wreck of his 
character. The touch of a trust-fund, even with 
no intention of theft, had been deadly poison. 

We can imagine the distress of a man who is 
conscious of the deception he is practising and of 
the danger that yawns beneath him. Each day 
he hopes to make a fortunate turn in his specu- 
lations, and to be able to replace the purloined 
money. But the rope swings farther and farther 
off from him every day, as he stands with out- 
stretched hands on his dizzy ledge of rocks. Prov- 
idence, which never deserts a true and loyal 
Christian, deserts him. He dies a thousand 
deaths in the dread of detection, yet excuses him- 
self constantly by the artful plea, “ When I can 
I will return the money.” 

This whole terrible business of tampering with 
trust-funds has been a subject of close and care- 
ful observation with me for many years. I have 
made some study into individual cases. They 


are all alike; they all prove that any man, who 
with even the most sincere intention to replace 
it, ever lays his finger on one dollar of trust- 


funds commits moral suicide. With the tenderest 
pity dol write these sad linesin regard to my ruined 
friend in Portland, but the lesson ought to be 
solemnly studied and heeded by every Christian 
in the land, as well as by every man of business. 
“ Revile him not, the Tempter hath 
A snare for all ; 


And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall.” 


T. L. OQuyler in Evangelist. 
The Puzzling Sum. 


One morning before breakfast I asked my son 
of eleven years to work out the following appar- 
ently simple arithmetical sum which I had seen 
in a newspaper: How many times can the num- 
ber six hundred and twenty-nine be taken from 
eight hundred and eighty million seven hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine? My boy, being fond of ciphering, 
sat down at once, with a rather small piece of 
paper before him, but as he began the sum in 
subtraction, I stopped him. Suggesting that he 
had better be provided with a sheet of ampler 
dimensions, I laid down a large piece of brown 
manilla paper in the place of the other. 

At theend of a half hour, when breakfast was 
announced, the youthful cipherer remarked that 
the sum would be a longer one than he had ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, when the meal had been 
tinished, he eagerly took up his pencil again and 
worked at the problem diligently until I was 
ready to leave the house for the day. He then 
said that he reckoned the sum would take him 
two or three hours to finish. “Yes,” I replied, 
“longer than that; so I think thou had better, 
before proceeding much further, ascertain how 
long it is likely to take thee to get through with 
the task in the manner adopted and at the rate 


thou hast progressed.” Explaining how this 
could be done, I left him—still subtracting, for 
he seemed to have a preference for that plain 
way of doing the thing. Upon my return in the 
evening, having asked him whether he had 
reached a solution of the question, he responded, 
“ Why, it would take me about two years to do!” 
I told him that if he had continued at it twelve 
hours a day, and subtracted the number three 
times in every minute, he would have been em- 
ployed one year and four months in the occupa- 
tion ; yet now, if he would divide six hundred and 
twenty-nine into the larger figures, he would very 
quickly find how many times the one could be 
taken from the other. The answer was found to 
be one million four hundred thousand three hun- 
dred and a fraction. He naturally wondered 
that he had not thought of that plan before. 

Well, this little circumstance has its moral for 
finite mortals—even for those who may seem to 
have acquired a very extensive and varied fund 
of knowledge. Compared with what is appre- 
hended by that “ high and lofty One that inhabi- 
teth eternity,” and whose ways are said to be 
“past finding out,” the wisdom of man is but as 
the very small dust of the balance. _ Problems 
also there are in the moral world unknowable 
or incomprehensible by man, which it were 
well to leave until revealed by Him “ that hath 
the key of David,” and who would have us “ walk 
by faith, and not by sight.”—Josiah W. Leeds in 
The Student. 


Natural History, Science, &. 
Birds Killed by Electric Light Towers.— There 


have been published numerous accounts of birds, 
which, when flying at night, have been attracted 
by the lampsin Light-houses, and have been killed 
by striking against the lanterns. An account from 
Decatur, Ill., dated 29th of last Ninth Month, 
estimates that nearly 1000 birds were killed in a 
similar manner by coming into contact with the 
towers erected for illuminating that city with 
electric light. Among these were the following 
species :—Redstart, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, In- 
digo Bird, Black and Yellow Warbler, House- 
wren, Maryland Yellow Throat, Acadian Fly- 
catcher, Scarlet Tanager, Cat-bird, and Olive- 
backed Thrush. 

The Scarlet Ibis —A specimen of this bird in 
the Zoological Gardens at New York shows a 
strong dislike to the note of a Whooping Crane. 
One day recently, the Crane whooped away for 
nearly half an hour, pursued the while by the 
Ibis, which struck at him with his bill after every 
note. 

The Ibis shows considerable ingenuity in its 
native haunts in obtaining cray-fish on which it 
feeds. When the weather is dry these burrow 
three or four feet beneath the surface until they 
come to moist earth. Coming upon one of these 
burrows, the Ibis tumbles the earth back into the 
aperture, and when the cray-fish comes up to re- 
pair damages he is seized and devoured. 


Formation of Peat-beds.—At the end of the 
glacial period, over the north-eastern part of this 
country there were vast numbers of small, shallow 
lakes left, dotting the country here and there. 
When the frozen mass of ice and snow gradually 
receded, these were filled with clear cold water ; 
but the water and the earth about were utterly 
devoid of life. Soon the southern breezes brought 
spores and seeds of plants, then animals came. 
The water began to be filled with life, and sedi- 
ment to be formed on the bottom; then the moss 
Sphagnum took root on the banks of these lakes, 
and, according to its habit, began to grow out 


on the surface of the water, dropping sediment 
as it went; and year after year growing further 
and filling in more and more, until, centuries 
having passed, the lakes became transformed into 
swamps of peat. This was the way our swamps 
were formed, and we have them now in this same 
process of formation. In Ireland the far-famed 
peat beds are examples. In New England alone 
there are 2,000,000 acres of peat swamp.—Scien. 
tifie American. 


The Great Wall of China.—This was built 213 
years before the Christian Era, of great slabs of 
hewn stone, laid in regular courses some twent 
feet high, and then topped out with large, hard 
burned bricks, filled in with earth, and closely 
a on top with brick. It was 25 feet high 

y 40 thick, 1200 miles long, with room on top 
for 6 horses to bedriven abreast. Twelve hundred 
miles of this gigantic work, built on the rugged 
craggy mountain tops, vaulting over gorges, 
spanning wide streams, netting the river arch- 
ways with huge bars of copper, with double gates 
with swinging doors and bars set thick with iron 
armor,—a wonder in the world before which 
the old time classic seven wonders, all gone now 
save the great pyramid, were toys. The great pyra- 
mid has 85,000,000 cubic feet; the great wall 
6,350,000,000 cubic feet—Milling World. 


Imitation Coffee—The N. Y. Tribune states 
that an imitation of coffee is made of a low grade 
of flour, shaped like the coffee-bean and baked 
brown. This is mixed with the genuine article, 
and the mixture sold at a reduced price. It has 
the advantage of not being unwholesome to use 
—but nevertheless is a fraud on those who sup 
pose they are buying coffee only. 


An Anthracite Colliery.—The description given 
by the Coal Trade Journal of the new “ Woodward 
Colliery,” near Wilkesbarre, now being developed, 
will convey some idea of the magnitude of the 
operations connected with coal mining. The 
main shaft is 12 feet by 55 in size, and is sunk 
to the Red Ash vein, which it reached at a depth 
of 1040 feet. The air-shaft is located about 100 
yards from the other and is 10 by 37 feet. Both 
of these shafts are timbered. 

Two immense ventilating fans, of about 40 
feet in diameter are to be constructed for these 
shafts. Over 30 cylindrical boilers will be re 
quired to furnish the power for the vast amount 
of machinery of the mine. The trestle-work from 
the mouth of the shaft to the breaker is nearly 
600 feet long, and at one point over 130 feet high. 
The breaker will be 100 feet wide, will consume 
1,150,000 feet of lumber ; and have a capacity of 
3,000 tons per day. The colliery will furnish 
employment for 1200 hands, 

Vertigo of the Kajak.—This is a curious dis- 
order that sometimes attacks the Esquimaux of 
Greenland. While sailing in his kajak upon a 
perfectly smooth sea, a man will be suddenly 
seized with a feeling that his boat is tipping to 
one side. He jumps to the other side to preserve 
the equilibrium, but this only makes matters 
worse, and he abandons himself to anxious and 
even frenzied attempts to keep the boat from 
tipping. He can no longer fish, and his trouble 
does not cease till he gets in sight of shore or an- 
other boat. It seems more like an hallucination 
than a true vertigo. 


Relief of Croup.—The operation of trache- 
otomy, says Science, by which an opening is made 
with the Knife into the windpipe for the relief of 
membranous croup and diphtheria, seems likely 
to be superseded by intubation of the larynx. 
In this new operation a small tube is inserted 
through the mouth into the windpipe, and all 
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necessity for a cutting operation is thus avoided. 
It is claimed by the advocates of this method 


of treatment that it is far easier to introduce this 
tube than to perform tracheotomy, and that more 


lives are saved than by the old operation. 


Toad as a Fly-catcher.—The toad siezes its food 
so quickly that it takes a sharp eye to follow the 
movement. It would be hard to determine just 
how many flics it will devour in the course of 24 
hours, but a fair estimate can be made. Two 


summers ago, an aged toad took up its quarters 


by the kitchen-door. A convenient cranny in the 
brick pavement was its home ; but it sallied out 
often, even in broad daylight, to feast upon the 
innumerable flies. Once, watch in hand, I timed 
it with the following result: In three minutes it 


captured 29 flies, supposing that it never missed 


its aim. The toad looked like a child’s rocking- 


horse while thus engaged, and no wonder, for 


once in every six seconds it leaned forward, shot 
out its tongue, and then came back with a flop to 
its original position —Abbott’s Rambles about 
Home. 


The Cat-fish and her Young.—Unlike the ma- 


jority of our fishes, who know nothing of their 


young, the cat-fish guard theirs with much so- 
licitude and often brave great dangers to extri- 
cate such of their young as may have fallen into 
trouble. In thus caring for their offspring, they 
remind one forcibly of a hen and her chickens. 
The old fish scratches the mud, or rather roots 
it up, with as much earnestness as a hen does the 


dunghill; and the young fish crowd about her 


head, as eager for something edible as are the 
chicks for worms or seeds. 

In order to test the affection for their young, 
pos:essed by this fish, with a scoop-net, I captured 
nearly an entire brood, and put them into a large 
glass globe, which I covered at the top with fine 
sieving. 
in the water, I was delighted to find that the 
parent fish evidently recognized its offspring, 
swam boldly up to the glass and was brought to 
a stand-still by the unseen barrier which sepa- 
rated her from her young. So long as I watched 
the bewildered fish did not cease her efforts to 
break through the mysterious something that pre- 
vented her young from escaping. I left the globe 
in the water through the night, and found early 
the next morning tat the faithful parent was 
still at her post. As the confinement was prov- 
ing fatal to some of the young fish, I released 
them. No sooner was the globe emptied than 
the whole brood surrounded the parent, and 
quickly swam away in very compact ranks. 

I subsequently repeated the experiment, and 


placed the glass globe containing the brood of 


young cat-fish on the bank of the stream from 
which they were taken, and in full view of the 
parent fish, which was greatly excited by being 
deprived of her charge. This fish at once recog- 
nized that her young were not in the creek, al- 
though they were swimming in water. After a 
variety of restless movements it left the creek and 
made its way to the base of the globe containing 
her young, a distance of about two feet. Here 
she remained for nine minutes, quietly watching 
her brood, and then returned to the water. In 
afew moments she returned, having recovered 
from the effects of exposure to the air. I now 
liberated the young cat-fish; and they immedi- 
ately clustered about their parent and followed 


her into deep water.—Abbott’s Rambles about 
Home. 
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—The Ragged Schools of London.—These schools, 
designed for the instruction and help of the most 
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degraded classes of the London poor, were com- 
menced nearly fifty years ago, and now number 170. 
Of these, 109 are taught on First-days, with an 
average attendance of about 20,000. In connection 
with them are other institutions for the relief and 
uplifting of the poor; such as Sewing Schools, 
Mothers Meetings, Day Nurseries, &c. 


As examples of the excessive overcrowding to 


which many are subjected, it is stated that one 


room, 12 feet by 6, was occupied by seven persons 
—father, mother, and five children; a garret 12 feet 


square, by father, mother, and seven children; and 


in one cellar were found a father, mother, and three 


children, and four pigs. Much of the want and 
wretchedness which abound, is due to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. So impressed was the late Dr. 
Guthrie, of Scotland, with the extent of the evils 
that flow from this cause, that he declared, “‘I be- 
lieve that these intoxicating stimulants have sunk 


into perdition more men and women than found a 


grave in that deluge which swept over the highest 


hill-top, engulfing a world of which but eight were 
saved.” 


—Lord Brougham on War.—Lord Brougham de- 
clared, “I abominate war as unchristian ; I hold it 
the greatest of human crimes. I deem it to include 
all others—violence, blood, rapine, fraud, everything 
which can deform the character, alter the nature, 
and debase the name of man.” 


—ZIntercollegiate Games.—President McCosh, of 


Princeton College, has published an open letter, 
proposing that the Eastern Colleges unite in fram- 
ing some regulations to prevent the abuses which 
have grown up in connection with the public games 
in which the students of one college contend with 
those of another. These are attended with the same 
gambling, drinking and general demoralization as 
horse-races ; and in addition, there is at times mani- 


each other, almost amounting to brutality, which is 
very disgraceful. 


—Timely Cautions.—In view of the liberty in- 
dulged in by many, and the unusual temptations 
spread before people on the occasion of public holi- 
days, the Ledger, of Philadelphia, in its issue for 
Twelfth Month 25th, inserted among its editorials 
several cautions to its readers, which some of them 
would do well to remember at other times also. 
Among them are the following : 

“* And Satan came also’—he always comes where 
there’s drinking and carousing.” 

* Drink not of the egg-nogg that tempts your eye 
with its golden hued foam in the big punch-bowl, 
or in the slender glass—which tempts your olfac- 
tories and your palate with its odors and its flavors. 
It is a gay deceiver. It is a seducer of the worst 
grade. While you are trifling with the glass it has 
generated a fog in your head, beclouded your wits, 
twisted your tongue and unsteadied your legs. Be- 
ware, trust it not,” 

“ Hilarity is the order of the day and the night; 
but not that sort of hilarity which consists in get- 
ting heated up with whiskey or beer, or other wicked 
stimulants, then getting into rows, and then getting 
into the clutches of the police.” 

“Good things to put in your stockings—steady 
feet; but they will not be steady—if you put into 
your stomach what will make your head heavier 
than your heels.” 
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A writer in one of our “exchanges,” some 
weeks ago justly condemned the way in which 
error is often “insinuated and placed before the 
minds of men, in the garb of truth.” 

In illustration of his subject, he quoted from 
another paper the Chautauquan, a passage which 
says that in many a case of shipwreck, the sailor 
who helps the women and children to escape and 
remains behind to die, is “ not far from the king- 
dom of God,” and “it may be that there stands 









fested by the players a degree of rough treatment of 


near him One whom he knows not, but soon shall 
know, ‘in form like unto the Son of God.’” 

This, the critic regards as mere sentiment, and 
akin to that kind of oratory “that sends men 
straight to heaven because they died on the field 
of battle in defence of their country.” 

It is undoubtedly true that there is in the 
world a great deal of what may be called senti- 
mental religion, which places the hope of salva- 
tion on something less trying to human nature, 
than the terms laid down by our Saviour, of re- 
pentance, bearing the daily cross, and experi- 
encing the great work of regeneration. Neither 
the exercise of that natural benevolence, which 
leads men to great exertion and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of others, nor anything else, can be a 
substitute for the “ washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” which is shed 
on man abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Man’s salvation is effected by his com- 
ing under the influence of the Divine life and 
power of Christ, by which old things are done 
away, and all things are made new and of God. 
But, as he thus becomes a partaker of the Divine 
nature, he will feel somewhat of the same un- 
selfish disposition which was manifested so emi- 
nently by the Redeemer of men, and which will 
cause him practically to love others, even as 
himself. 

Therefore, while we consider it a serious error 
to suppose that such a self-sacrifice as has been 
mentioned, would procure salvation ; yet it is so 
contrary to the natural selfishness of the human 
heart, that where it is seen, it gives some ground 
to hope, that there has been a submission to the 
power of Christ inwardly revealed, and that this 
is one of the fruits of the blessed change which 
He has wrought in the heart. 


It is with satisfaction we have noticed in some 
of our exchanges, especially in those which be- 
long to what is called “the religious press,” a 
renewed protest against the publication in the 
daily papers of the demoralizing details of divorce 
suits and other cases which show the abomina- 
tions that exist in some classes of society. While 
a knowledge of the general fact that such evils 
do exist may be useful in putting persons on their 
guard against exposing themselves, or permitting 
those in whom they are interested to be exposed 
to influences which may tend to blunt their finer 
feelings and render easy a descent into the paths 
of vice; it is undeniably true that a familiarity 
with such incidents, and the filling of the mind 
with circumstantial descriptions of them, have a 
debasing effect upon the reader, lower his moral 
tone, and destroy to a large extent that loathing 
and horror of vice which is felt where purity 
reigns‘in the heart. 

We greatly regret that the publishers of any 
papers which claim to be respectable, should so 
ignore the heavy responsibility which rests upon 
them for the influence they exert, as to become 
the tools of Satan in the manner alluded to. 

But we wish especially to impress upon our 
readers the duty which rests upon them to bear 
a faithful testimony against these evils, by refus- 
ing to read or admit into their families, or to 
encourage in any way papers whose columns are 
contaminated with such corrupting details. We 
do not suppose there is much need for this cau- 
tion in the circles where “The Friend” goes, but 
there may be some whose attention has not been 
directed to the subject, and who might profitably 
exercise a more watchful care. We will not in- 
sult any of them by the suggestion that they may 
take a secret pleasure or interest in such reading 
themselves—a thing which it is scarcely possible 
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for any one to do, and at the same time observe 
the advice of the Apostle to the Philippians,— 
“ Brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Statrs.—The public debt statement for 
Twelfth Month, shows a decrease of $9,358,202. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $444,915,791. 

The Chicago Railway Age reports that during the 
year 1886, over 8000 miles of new railway tracks were 
laid with steel rails. 

What is said to be the heaviest European mail that 
has ever been despatched from New York was that 
carried by the steamship Eider, which sailed from that 
port on Twelfth Month 22nd, for Bremen via South- 
ampton. It consisted of 255 sacks of letters, and 560 
sacks of newspapers and other printed matter, sample 
packages, &c., a total of 815 sacks, of which 575 were 
made up at the New York Post-office. 

An arrangement has been effected with the Sioux 
Indians at the Fort Peck Agency in Montana, by which 
they concede all title to their land, except that retained 
for the reservation. The reserve will contain about 
1,500,000 acres. The Indians will receive for their 
land $1,650,000, in ten annual payments of $165,000 
each. 

The Charleston News and Courier says, that the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments in South Carolina 
has increased from 1230 in 1860 to 3242 in 1886. The 
capital invested has increased from $6,931,756 to $21,- 
327,970. The number of hands employed is 33,378, in 
1886, against 6904 in 1860, and 8140 in 1870. The 
value of the products is $29,951,551. The cotton mills 
give employment now to 4889 persons. It is estimated 
that the value of agricultural and garden products for 
1886, was $44,109,501, and the value of the corn alone 
was nearly half the value of the cotton crop. 

The Chattanooga Tradesman publishes returns from 
every town and city in the Southern States, showing 
an extraordinary growth of new industries, and defi- 
nitely projected industries in the South during the 
year 1886. In publishing the table, the Tradesman 
says: “ Among the most important features of the in- 
dustrial revival of the past year are the large number 
of furnaces set up in Alabama and Tennessee, the erec- 
tion of steel and wrought iron mills in Chattanooga, 
the organization of coal mining companies in Alabama, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Kentucky, the estab- 
lishment of large stove factories in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, and the extraordinary development of the lum- 
ber business in every Southern State.” 

A telegram from Pittsburg says that Carnegie Broth- 
ers & Co. have decided to erect a new steel rail mill 
at Braddock, and work on the structure will be started 
within thirty days. The new plant will cost upwards 
of a million dollars, and will give employment to a 
large number of men. The company’s works will then 
have a capacity of 400,000 tons of rails per annum, or 
about one-third of the entire production of the country. 

The “Citrus Fair of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia” is now in progress in Chicago. Included in 
the exhibit are watermelons, nuts, dates, oranges, 
olives, limes, lemons, and various kinds of semi-tropi- 
cal fruits, which ripened in the open air in Twelfth 
Month. The oranges are pronounced “equal to any 
produced in the world.” There are ten boxes of rai- 
sins, nine from Placer County, California, and one, of the 
best growth, from Spain, and experts are challenged to 
pick out the Spanish box from the others. 

The Judges of twenty counties of Texas, comprising 
the drought-stricken district, were in session at Albany, 
in that State, on the 30th of last month. They report 
that in the aggregate 27,900 persons are in actual need 
of food and clothing. “They will make an official re- 
port and publish an appeal to the Legislature and ask 
the endorsement of the Governor. They will also 
make an appeal to the charitable people for immediate 
relief.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 452, 
which was 62 more than during the previous week, and 
96 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number 240 were males and 212 
females : 65 died of consuniption ; 41 of pneumonia ; 22 
of heart diseases; 21 of croup; 20 of old age; 16 of 
marasmus; 15 of convulsions; 15 of casualties; 14 of 
inflammation of the brain, and 11 of typhoid fever. 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s 110; 4’s, registered, 128; 
coupon, 129 ; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 124 a 134. 

Cotton was in limited request at 93 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet, but steady, at 6} cts. for 70 
Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was firm under light supplies, but demand was 
slow. Quotations—Bran, western winter, spot, per ton, 
$17.50 a $18 ; bran. spring, spot, $16 a $16.50; red mid- 
dlings, $16 a $17; white middlings, $18 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was quiet, demand being re- 
stricted to the immediate requirements of the home 
trade, but prices were well supported under light sup- 
plies. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$3.85 ; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 375 barrels 
Ohio and Indiana, straight, at $4.40 a $4.50; 375 bar- 
rels winter patent, at $4.75 a $5 ; 375 barrels Minnesota, 
straight, at $4.40 a $4.50; and 625 barrels do., patent, 
at $5 a $5.25. Rye flour moved slowly at $3.25 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat was 4}c. higher—No. 2 red closing 
at 93 cts. bid and 93} cts. asked. Rye was dull at 57a 
58 cts. per bushel. Corn ruled steady, with 464 cts. bid, 
and 463 cts. asked. Oats have advanced, No. 2 white 
closing at 38 cts. bid and 38} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were }c. to $c. higher, at 3 a 53 cts. 

Sheep were 3c. higher, at 2 a 5} cts. 

Hogs were 3c. higher, at 6} a 7 cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2100; sheep, 6000; hogs, 
7100. 

ForEe1an.—Goschen has, it is officially announced, 
accepted the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Hartington fully approves of Goschen’s course 
and the latter’s adherents say that it is purely as a Lib- 
eral-Unionist that Goschen joins the Government, 
which relies upon Unionist support for success. 

The shipping statistics of the port of Liverpool for 
1886 shows a decrease of 100,000 tons. The coastwise 
trade shows an increase, the falling off being in the 
foreign trade. 

The Marquis of Bath has agreed to sell his Monaghan 
estates at 17} years’ purchase on a basis of a 173 per 
cent. reduction from the judical rents, or at a reduction 
of 42} per cent. from non-judical rents, provided pay- 
ment be made in one year. The Marquis will cancel 
all arrears of rent, and evicted tenants will be reinstated. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, offers to sell his Irish estates tothe tenants. The 
terms of sale are not mentioned. Lord Templemore 
has offered to sell his estate in Donegal at twenty years’ 
purchase on a basis of the present rental. 

It has been decided that De Brazza shall be permitted 
to return to the French Congo country and there dis- 
pose of the grant made by the Chamber of Deputies in 
the manner he may deem best. 

Consul Tanner, of Chemnitz, reports that the beer 
production of Germany in 1885 was 1,100,000,000,000 
gallons, enough to make a lake more than one mile 
square and six and a half feet deep, or it would make 
a running stream as large as some four rivers.” 

The Berlin syndicate which is called the Rothschild 
group has decided against further Russian loans, a de- 
cision of international importance, amounting to the 
absolute prohibition of a Russian war loan. 

Dr. Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the Times 
affirms that he has information from an undoubted 
source that Russia and Germany signed a direct alli- 
ance a fortnight ago. “The Czar,” adds the corespon- 
dent, “ was decided in taking this course by the attitude 
manifested towards Russia by Count Kalnoky, Austrian 
Minister of foreign affairs, and by the expectation that 
Floquet would be made Prime Minister of France. 
This shows,” concludes the correspondent, “that the 
reported alliance between Russia and France was but 
a chimera.” Dr. Blowitz says that, by the terms of 
this new alliance, Russia binds herself to remain neu- 
tral in the event of war between France and Germany, 
and Germany binds herself to remain neutral in the 
event of war between Russia and Austria. 

The Vienna press is becoming convinced that Russia 
is determined on war. Reports of increased Kussian 
armaments are continually coming to hand from various 
sources. The latest intelligence of this kind is to the 
effect that 300,000 Russian troops have been ordered 
to mass in Kietf, and that the occupants of 10,000 houses 
have received official notification that soldiers will soon 
be billeted on them. 

The Neue Freie Presse plainly hints that the best 
thing Austria can do is to submit to Russia’s wishes in 
order to avoid acontlict. The Zugblutt and other papers 
bitterly deplore the fact that “ Austria is compelled to 
abandon her Balkan programme because she has been 
left in the lurch by Prince Bismarck, who has made 
peace with Russia.” 


It is semi-officially stated that the Russian Govyerp. 
ment maintains the same attitude towards Bulgaria jj 
adopted at the time of General Kaulbars’ recall from 
that country. The return of Prince Alexander to the 
throne of that country, it adds, might, however, cauge 
the Czar to renounce all endeavors to effect a pacific 
settlement of the crisis in Bulgaria, and have recourse 
to military occupation of the country. 

Roumania will not join a Central European alliance, 
but will preserve armed neutrality until an opportunity 
offers to make the best alliance, if serious Bulgarian 
complications arise. 

A military commission is at present engaged in trang- 
lating the words of command used in the Bulgarian 
army from the Russian language, heretofore used, into 
Bulgarian. 

The removal of the snow which fell in the late storm 
in Germany has revealed an appalling loss of life, 
Many travellers were overtaken by the storm. Fifty 
bodies have been found in Saxony, thirty in Thurin- 
gia and forty in Southern Germany. It is estimated 
that the total loss of life will be nearly 200. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee in charge of this institution will 
meet in Philadelphia on the 7th day of First Month, 
1887, at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet on the same 
day, at 9 a. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 
9.30 A. M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The Library will be opened for the loan of books, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 8th instant, from 2 to 6 
o’clock ; and during the same hours on Third, Fifth 
and Seventh days, thereafter. 

Joun H. DILimncHam, 

First Month, 1887. Librarian, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Tract Association of Friends have just issued: 
“Moral and Religious Anecdotes,” &c., being the mis- 
cellaneons reading-matter of the “Moral Almanac,” 
from 1868 to 1887, inclusive, 320 pages. Price 25 cents, 
Also, the following new Tracts: “The Communion,” 8 
pages ; “ Detraction,” 8 pages; “ Vulgar and Profane 
Language,” 4 pages. Our Tract on “Profane Swear- 
ing” has been revised and issued in larger type. New 
plates have been prepared for the following Tracts, 
which are now ready: “Straightforwardness Essential 
to the Christian,” 20 pages; “ Memoir of John Wool- 
man,” 24 pages; “Divine Preservation at Sea,” 8 
pages. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. FIatt, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at the residence of her nephew, Nehemiah M. 
Sutton, near Tecumseh, Michigan, Twelfth Month 2d, 
1886, ELIZABETH SATTERTHWAITE, widow of the late 
Samuel Satterthwaite, in the 95th year of her age, a 
member of Tecumseh Particular Meeting. 

——, suddenly of apoplexy, Twelfth Month 10th, 
1886, JANE R. LuKENs, widow of the late Jacob T. 
Lukens, in the 78th year of her age, an esteemed mem- 
ber and overseer of Horsham Particular, and Abington 
Mouthly Meeting, Pa. This, our dear friend, was 8 
dilligent attender of our religious meetings; and her 
“ adorning was that of a meek and quiet spirit.” And 
although the call was sudden, we ia the language 
applicable, “ Blessed is that servant, whom, when his 
Lord cometh, shall find watching.” 

——, on the 26th of Twelfth Month, 1886, at the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Thomas H. Whitson, 
BENJAMIN F. Cooper, in the 78th year of his age, & 
member of West Grove Preparative and New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Though of small natural 
endowments of mind, a cheerful child-like spirit was 8 
pleasant trait in the character of this dear friend. His 
submissive spirit during his illness of several days; the 
calmness that attended his mind in his lucid intervals, 
in which he seemed aware his time would be short; 
and the happiness he evinced in his feeble way at 
times during his illness; together with the feeling of 
comfort in being with him; have left a lively ho 
with his friends that he was prepared, through t 
mercy of our Heavenly Father, who is mindful of the 
least of his children, to enter into a mansion of rest. 





